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one fears, by the subsequent course of events, that
the King all this time was merely cleverly dis-
simulating for the ultimate good of his country.
His son, who later, as is well known, became the
first emperor of a united Germany, wrote in 1869
how, fifty-six years before, he had been standing
near when Frederick William received the news
of Yorck's signing the convention and how the
King, after absenting himself for half an hour
"came back with an expression of satisfaction
such as we had not seen him wear for a long time
but which seemed to contradict what he said to us
and to the adjutants and tutors who were standing
near."

It was very filial and very politic for William I.
to offer himself as a witness of the " expression of
satisfaction" on his father's face; that was the
expression his subjects, both then and later,
would like to have seen him wear. But we know
positively that at this time Frederick William
was still hoping for peace with France on the
basis, as he himself expressed it, of "live and let
live "; that was '' the chief aim of all." So Yorck's
conduct could not have been anything but distaste-
ful to him. Hardenberg, too, confided to von
Marwitz that Napoleon's resources were at an
end and that the Prussian Government hoped to
achieve its aims by negotiation. "I was paralysed
with amazement," writes Marwitz, "so the lesson
had not yet been learned, the trend of events not
comprehended, Napoleon not yet seen through!"